








THERE was once dwelling in my country an archdeacon 
who boldly punished libertinism, witcheraft, defama- 
tion, adultery, usury, swearing, &c. For paying small 
or insufficient tithes, also, and rendering small offer- 
ings,— 
” He made tine people piteously to sing; 

For ere the bishop hent* them with his crook, 

They weren in the archédeacon’s book ; 

Then had he through his jurisdiction 

Power to do on them correction. 
He had a Sumpnour ready to his hand, a more cunning 
fellow there was not in the country. This man pri- 
vately had his spies, who told him where it would 
answer his purpose to proceed against offenders; and 
where libertines were scarce, he could find one or two 
to teach a couple of dozen more. The master knew 
not always the amount of his gains. Sometimes, with- 
out a legal mandate, he would summon an ignorant 
man to appear, on pain of Christ's curse ; who was then 

lad to fill the Sumpnour’s pocket, and make him great 

easts at the alehouse : 


* Caught, 
No. 849. 
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And right as Judas hadde purses small, 
And was a thief, right such a thief was he 
His master had but half his duéty, 

And it so befel that once the Sumpnour, who was 
ever watching for his prey, rode forth to summon an 
old woman, feigning a cause against her, in order that 
he might exact a bribe. On_his way he saw riding 
before him, uader the forest edge, a gay yeoman. He 
bore a bow in his hand, and was furnished with arrows 
bright and keen. He wore a green courtepy, or short 
upper cloak, and upon his head was a hat with black 
fringes. “ Sir,” quoth the Sumpnour, “Hail, and 
well overtaken :” 

“ Welcome,” quoth he, “and every good fellaw ; 
Whither ridest thou, under this greene shaw ?* 
Wilt thou far to-day?” The Sumpnour said, “No; 
I ride to a place here close by, to raise a rent that be- 
longs to my lord.” 
“Ah! art thou then a bailiff?’ “Yea,” quoth he; 
He durste not for very filth and shame 
Say that he was a Sumpnour, for the name, 
* Wood. 
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“ De par dieux,” quoth this yeoman, “ levé* brother, 

Thou art a bailiff, I am anotber. 

I am unknowen, as in this country ; 

Of thive acquaintance [ will prayen thee, 

’ And eke of rhood, if that thee lest. 

I have gold and silver lying in my chest ; 

If that thee hap to come into our shire, 

All shall be thine, right as thou wilt desire.” 

“ Grand Merci,” quoth this Sumpnour, “ by my faith!” 
Each then takes the other's hand in pledge of their 
truth, that they shall be sworn brethren till death; 
and so 

In dalliance they riden forth and play. 


The Sumpnour, who was as ful! of jangles and of 
venom as a bird of prey, and ever inquiring into every- 
thing, now asked: 


“ Brother,” quoth he, “ where is now your dwelling, 
Another day, if that I should you seech ?”"t 

This yeoman him auswer'd in softe speech : 

“ Brother,” quoth he, “ far in the uorth countrf, 
Whereas I hope sometime I shall thee see. 


Ere we depart I shall so well inform thee of it, that 
thou shalt never miss my house.” 


“ Now, brother,” quoth this Sumpnour, “ I you pray 
Teach me, while that we riden by the way 
(Since that ye be a bailiff, as am I), 

Some subtlety, and tell me faithfully 

In mine offfce how I may moste win, 
And spareth not for conscience or for sin, 
But as my brother, tell me how do ye.” 

“ Now by my truthe, brother mine,” said he, 
* As I shall tellen thee a faithful tale : 

My wages be full strait and like full smale ;$ 
My lord is hard to me and dangerous, |j 

Aud mine office is fall laborious, 

And therefore by extortion I live ; 

Forsooth I take all that men will me give: 
Algates] by sleighte or by violence, 

From year to year I win all my dispense ; 

I can no better tellen faithfully.” 

“ Now certes,” quoth this Sumpnour, “ so fare I ; 
T sparé not to taken, God it wot, 

But if it be too heavy or too hot. 
‘What I may get in counsel privily, 
No manner couscience of that have I. 


But for such extortion I could not live. Of such 
eheats I take care not to be confessed. I know neither 
stomach nor conscience : 


Well be we met, by God and by Saint Jame, 

But, levé brother, tell me then thy name.” 
And now 

This yeoman gan a little for to smile: 

“ Brother,” quoth he, “ wilt thou that I thee tell? 

I am a fiend; my dwelling is in hell; 

And here I ride about my purchasing. 

oe x * ve co 

Look how thou ridest for the same intent, 

To winnen good, thou reckest never how ; 

Right so fare I, for riden will I now 

Unto the worlde’s ende for a prey.” 


** Ah, Benedicite,” quoth the Sumpnour, “ I believed 
ye were atrue yeoman. Ye havea man’s shape as wel] 
asme: have ye then also in hell a determinate figure ?” 

“ Nay, certainly,” quoth he, “there have we none, 
But when us liketh we can take us one; 
Or elles make you ween that we be shape,** 
Sometimé like a man, or like an ape; 
Or like an angel can I ride or go: 


Nor is this a wonderful thing: a vagabond juggler 
can deceive thee : 





* Dear. + Please. t Seek. 
§ Small. I Difficult, harsh, illiberal. 
{ Always. ** Shaped or formed. 
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Aud pardie, yet can I more craft than he.” 

“ Why,” quoth the Sumpunour, “ride ye then or gone* 
In sundry shape, and not always in one?” 

“ For we,” quoth he, “ will us such forme make 
As most is able our preye for to take.’ 


** But why all this Jabour ?” 
‘* For many a cause, dear Sir Sumpnour,” 


Saide this fiend. “ But alle thing hath time; 
The day is short, and it is passé prime ; 
And yet ne wou I nothiag in this day; 
I will intend to winning if I may, 
And not intend our thinges to declare ; 
For, brother miue, thy wit is all too bare 
To understand, although I told them thee. 
But for thou askest why labotiren we :— 
For sometime we be Goddes instruments, 
And meanés to do his commandéments, 
When that him list, upon his credture:, 
In diverse acts, and in divérse figires : 
Withouten him we have no might certain, 
If that he list to stauden thereagain.+ 
Aud sometime, at our prayer, have we leave 
Only the body, and not the soul to grieve ; 
Wituess'on Job, whom that we diden woe. 
Aud sometime have we might on bothe two, 
This is to.say, on soul and body eke, 
And sometime be we suffered for to seek 
Upon a man, and do his soul unrest, 
And not his body, and all is for the best. 
When he withstandeth our temptation, 
It is a cause of his salvation ; 
All be it that it was not our intent 
He should be safe, but that we would him hetit.t 
And sometime be we servants unto man, 
As to the Archebishop, Saint Dunstan, 
And to the Apostle, servant eke was 1.” 

“ Yet tell me,” quoth this Sumpnour, “ faithfully, 
Make you new bodies thus alway 
Ot elements?" The fiend answéréd, “ Nay; 
Sometime we feign, and sometime we arise 
With deade bodies, in full sundry wise, 
Anil speak as reasonably, and fair, and well, 
As to the Pythoness did Samuel, 
And yet will some men say it was not he. 


But thou wilt always know us in any shape. Thou 
shalt hereafter come where thou wilt not need to Jearn 
of me, Thou shalt study, in a red chair, of this matter 
better than did Virgil or Dante while they were living. 
Now'let us ride briskly on, for I will hold thy company 
till thou forsakest me.” ‘* Nay,” quoth the Sumpnour, 
“that shall never happen. I’m a yeoman, widely 
known, and I promise thee I will hold to my troth: 


For though thou wert the devil Sathanas, 

My trothe will I hold to thee, my brother, 

As I have sworn, and each of us to other, 

For to be trué bretheren in this case, 

And both we go abouten our purchase. 

Take thou thy part, while that men will thee give, 

And I shall mine, thus may we bothe live ; 

And if that any of us have more than other, 

Let him be true, and part it with his brother.” 
“I grante,” quoth the devil, “ by my fay :” 

And with that word, they riden forth their way. 

(To be continued.) 





AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(Coneluded from p. 240.) 


Tue largest, most ancient, and most famous of the 
Mexican teocallis is that of Cholula. It has four 
stages of equal height, and its sides front exactly the 
four cardinal points. It is one hundred and seventy- 
eight feet high, and each of its sides at the base is 
fourteen hundred and forty-eight feet long. It is 
stated that on the top of this pyramid an altar origi- 


* Go. + There against, or in opposition tous. } Catch, 
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yally existed, dedicated to the God of the Air, but the 
place is now occupied by a small Christian chapel. It 
is also stated that this teocalli had not been erected by 
tke Azteks, the ruling nation at the arrival of the Spa- 
niards, but by the Tolteks, who had been the ruling 
nation before their time, and that at the epoch of the 
arrival of the Spaniards it had been standing five hun- 
dred years. The teocallis or Mexican pyramids were 
at the same time temples and burial-places, and it ap- 
pears that the small chapel at the top of the pyramids 
was the principal part of them. This part, which was 
the temple, has mostly been removed and replaced, as 
in the case of the teocalli of Cholula, by a small Chris- 
tian church, and up te 1840 we had no idea of the form 
of these structures at the top. But in that year Mr. 
Stephens, an American traveller, found a well-pre- 
served teocalli among the ruins of Ocosingo, in the 
province of Chiapas in Mexico, and it appears that the 
edifice by which the structure is crowned is in a com- 
paratively good state of preservation. This edifice 
certainly differs greatly from what it was expected to 
he, and the account of it in Mr. Stephens’ book is very 
interesting. The ruins of Santa Cruz del Quiché in 
Central America bear a great resemblance to the teo- 
callis of Mexico and Chiapas, though it is well known 
that this town was a fortress, and notatemple. It 
would, however, appear that the different nations who 
succeeded one another in the possession of Anahuac 
had adopted the same kind of construction in their for- 
tifications which we find in their religious buildings. 
This is proved by the fortress of Xochicalco, situated 
not far from the town of Cuernavaca, on the road 
Jeading from Mexico to Acapulco. This is an isolated 
hill, three hundred and eighty-six feet high, which has 
been surrounded by a ditch, and divided by the work 
of man into five stages or terraces, which are coated 
with masonry. The whole forms a truncated pyramid, 
whose four sides exactly front the four cardinal points. 
On the top of the hill is a flat space containing more 
than twelve acres, on which there are the ruins of a 
small building, which may have been a kind of watch- 
house. 

The antiquities hitherto noticed differ in character 
very much from those of the Old World, except that 
Humboldt finds a resemblance between the Mexican 
teocallis and some of the pyramids of Sakkarah in 
Egypt. But there are also ruins of buildings, which 
evidently have not been very different from those 
erected in several parts of Europe. At the time when 
Humboldt visited America only one group of ruins of 
this description appears to have been known in Mexico, 
at Mitla or Miguitlan, south-east of Oaxaca, which go 
under the name of the Palace, and of which he gives 
rather a detailed description. But since he wrote his 
* Views of the Cordilleras,’ &c., numerous ruins of this 
kind have been discovered. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that, with the exception of the ruins of Mitla, any 
of this description have been found in Mexico, or in 
the country west of the isthmus of Tehuantepec, nor 
on this isthmus itself ; they lie to the east of it, in coun- 
tries which may be considered as forming parts of the 
peninsula of Yucatan. Mr. Stephens visited forty- 
four ancient cities, though his stay in the country was 
short. He is of opinion that these structures were 
erected by the ancestors of the present population, and 
at a period little anterior to the arrival of the Spa- 
niards, and the great number of the ruins certainly 
favours his opinion. It is not known how many there 
may be in other parts of the country, but they are cer- 
tainly very numerous between 19° 45! and 20° 45’, and 
especially between 20° and 20° 20%, on both sides of a 
low ridge of high grounds, which in these parts runs 
from west-north-west to east-south-east. Along the 


southern base of this ridge groups of ruins occur at 
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distances of five or six miles from one another, and ap- 
pear to form a continuous series. The ruins are most 
numerous at Uxmdl, Kabah, Gabna, Kewick, Labpahk, 
and Chichen. Though no ruins of considerable ex- 
tent appear on the shores of the Bay of Campeachy, 
some are found on those of the Bay of Honduras at Ta- 
loon (20° 12’ N. lat.), and in its neighbourhood at Tan- 
car. Some inconsiderable ruins exist in the island of 
Kankun, not far from Cape Catoche, the most north- 
eastern point of Yucatan. 

Travellers call these antiquities ruins of cities, pro- 
bably under the first impression which such extensive 
remains make on those who see them. But whenever 
they have taken the trouble to make a plan of the ruins, 
it is found that there is only a small number of build- 
ings. There is always one building of great extent, 
rather resembling the palaces of Europe than common 
dwelling-houses ; and this edifice has received differ- 
ent names. At some places it is called the Governor’s 
House, and at others the Cacique’s House. This 
edifice exhibits a great quantity of architectural em- 
bellishments. There are columns of different sizes, 
corridors, paintings, ornaments in stucco, &c. The 
front of the building is three hundred feet long, and 
its width frequently exceeds two hundred feet. The 
whole is so disposed as to form three or four terraces, 
the top of the whole being a large level space consti- 
tuting the roof, which is enclosed with a low wall. The 
front of these buildings is generally ornamented with 
numerous sculptures, This edifice is evidently the 
principal object in ‘every group of ruins. It is sur- 
rounded by several other buildings, the use of which 
has not been ascertained. Among these outbuildings, 
as it were, sometimes an edifice is found which, aecord- 
ing to our ideas, may have been a temple; but nothing 
has been produced which proves them to have ‘been 
places of public worship. Generally there is one and 
sometimes two pyramids near the palace, but ‘even 
their use is uncertain. 

The most famous of these ruins are those of the city 
of Palenque, as it is called, which lie near the boundary- 
line between Mexico and Central America. ' These 
ruins were discovered in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and from that time it has been always stated 
that they cover a space of six leagues in circumference, 
and contain public works of great magnificence. We 
now know that the ruins consist only of a large build- 
ing called the Palace, and four or five other buildings 
of inferior size, in a tolerable state of preservation, with 
the remains of a few others so utterly dilapidated that 
it is impossible to say what they have n. The 
palace stands on an artificial elevation of an oblong 
form forty feet high, three hundred and ten feet in 
front and rear, and two hundred and sixty feet on each 
side. The palace itself stands with its face to the east, 
and measures two hundred and twenty-eight feet in 
front by one hundred and eighty feet deep. The height 
is not more than twenty-five feet, and it had a broad 
projecting cornice of stone all round. There are no 
windows. The front contains fourteen openings re- 
sembling gates, each about nine feet wide, and the 
intervening piers are between six and seven feet wide. 
The building is constructed of stone, with a mortar of 
lime and sand, and the whole front has once been co- 
vered with stucco and painted. The piers are orna- 
mented with spirited figures in bas-relief, but only six 
of them remain. The outer walls of the palace, as it 
were, are formed by two parallel corridors running 
lengthwise on all the four sides; they are about nine 
feet wide. ‘The floors are of cement, as hard as the 
best in the remains of Roman baths and cisterns. The 
space enclosed by these corridors contains four court- 
yards, separated from one another by corridors of less 





extent, several sets of apartments, but — again 
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by passages between the corridors and rooms. The 
number of the apartments exceeds twenty. The bas- 
reliefs in stucco and in stone, in the court-yards of the 
palace, attract attention partly on account of the man- 
ner in which they are executed, and partly on account 
of the style of the figures. In one of the court-yards 
is a tower whose base is thirty feet square; it has three 
stories, and is conspicuous for its height and propor- 
tions. early contiguous to this great palace is one 
of inferior dimensions. It stands on a pyramidal struc- 
ture one hundred and ten feet high on the slope. This 
building is seventy-six feet in front and twenty-five 
feet deep. It has five doors and six piers, all standing. 
The whole front was richly ornamented in stucco, and 
the corner piers are covered with hieroglyphics, each 
of which contains ninety-six squares. Besides these 
two tablets, there are in the corridors of the interior 
three others, likewise covered with hieroglyphics. 
The other two or three buildings are less remarkable, 
but they also contain a few bas-reliefs of value. All 
these buildings stand on the top of artificial mounds 
resembling pyramids, and the slopes of these mounds 
have evidently been faced with stone, which, however, 
has been thrown down by the growth of the trees which 
now cover them. 

The ruins of Santa Cruz del Quiché are connected 
with the conquest of this part of the country by the 
Spaniards, and are therefore the only remains which 
have an historical value. They are situated near 15° 
N. Jat., at the southern extremity of the peninsula of 
Yucatan. These ruins are far from being extensive, 
and very little remains of the work erected by the 
natives before the arrival of the Spaniards, for the 
purpose of rendering this place impregnable. These 
ruins are on a hill with a flat summit, which is sur- 
rounded on all sides by deep ravines. A part of one 
of the ravines is stated to have been made by the 
natives ; and it is said that upon it forty thousand men 
had been employed at one time. The flat top of the 
hill was once occupied by the palace of the ings of 
Quiché, by a seminary or military school, and other 
buildings belonging to the royal house of that name, 
but at present nothing is found there except confused 
and shapeless masses of ruins. 

The last-mentioned antiquities are the work of the 
Tolteks, a nation which appears to have once been 
in possession of nearly the whole of the Mexican 
Isthmus, and which even at the arrival of the Spaniards 
—_ predominant nation east of the ‘isthmus of 

uantepec, where the kingdoms of Quiché and 
panogeil were the most powerful states. It is 
stated that the Tolteks had attaimed a higher degree 
of civilization than the Azteks, and the ruins of their 
buildings appear to confirm this opinion. It is how- 
ever problematical if the ruins found east of the 
isthmus of Chiquimula Selene ta the same people, as 
they are distinguished from,all] other American anti- 
quities by very marked characteristics. The most ex- 
tensive of these ruins, and certainly the most re- 
markable, are those of the city of Copan, which are 
on the banks of the river of the same name, which 
joins the river Motagua from the south. This city was 
in existence at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, 
and was destroyed by them on account of an insurrec- 
tion, which happened among the natives some years 
after they had submitted to the foreigners. At pre- 
sent no human habitation is found amoung the ruins, 
and the whole site of the town is overgrown with large 
trees and underwood. The ruins are dispersed over a 
space about a thousand feet in length five hundred 


-in width, and consist of the remains of strong and high 
‘walls constructed of massive hewn stones, and of 

yramidal buildings, but there are some square 
altars, of which one is sculptured on the four sides 
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and the top, and of a considerable number of stone 
idols, most of them still standing, though a few have 
fallen to the ground. These idols have the shape of 
columns, and are from twelve to twenty feet high. 
They are mostly covered with sculptures on all four 
sides, from the base to the top. The sculptures are 
very rich, and made with great art and labour. They 
are all of a single block of stone. Most of them pre- 
sent a human figure fantastically dressed and adorned, 
but they differ greatly in design. Ina few the backs 
and sides are covered, with hieroglyphics. The altars 
are also of a single block of stone. They are in 
general not so richly ornamented as the idols. The 
sculpture on the best preserved of these altars is in 
bas-relief, and this is the only specimen of that kind 
of sculpture found at Copan, all the rest being in bold 
alto-rilievo. It is six feet square and four feet high, 
and the top is divided into thirty-six tablets of hicro- 
glyphics. The sides of this altar are covered with 
sculptures representing each four human figures in 
sitting attitudes. There are perhaps no ruins which 
show greater art and ingenuity and more labour than 
the ruins of Copan, and they ne in these respects be 
compared with the temples of Elephanta and Ellora 
in Hindustan. It appears that other ruins of a similar 
description occur in this part of Central America. 
We know at least that some idols of stone are found 
at a place called Quirigua, which is situated on the 
banks of the river Motagua, several miles east of En- 
cuentros, which is the place where the river is reached 
by the great road leading from the port of Ysabal to 
the town of Guatemala. The idols are exactly in the 
same style as those of Cop4n, but they are two or 
three times as high. At this place is also found an 
obelisk, or rather a carved stone, twenty-six feet above 
the ground and probably six or eight feet under. 
The sides represent figures of men, and are finely 
sculptured. 

It is probable that other ruins will be found in the 
states of Honduras and Nicaragua, as these countriés 
too, at the time of the Spanish invasion, were inha- 
bited by nations which were not savages, but acquainted 
with some of the arts of civilized life. A modern 
traveller states that as far south as the district of 
Chontales, which lies north-east of the Lake of Nica- 
ragua, monuments of antiquity exist, but he gives no 
description of them, nor does he state of what those 
monuments consist. Farther to the east and in the 
state of Costarica and on the Isthmus of Panama no 
monuments have yet been discovered, and it is not pro- 
bable that such relics will be found, as this part of 
America was inhabited at the arrival of the Spaniards 
by tribes which had scarcely emerged from the lowest 
state of.civilization. No antient monuments are met 
with in the republics of Venezuela and New Granada, 
though it is certain that the Muyscas, a nation inhabit- 
ing the table-land of Cundinamarca, or of Bogota, 
had made considerable progress in civilization. There 
are, however, a few antient edifices in Ecuador, and 
on the table-land of Quito. Not far from the volcano 
of Cotopaxi are the ruins of a large building called 
the Palace of the Incas. It is a square, measuring on 
each side about thirty yards, and it has four doors. 
The interior is divided into eight apartments, three of 
which are still in tolerable preservation. Not far from 
the mountain-pass of Assuay is what is called the 
Fortress of Canar, a building consisting of a wall of 
very large stones, about five or six yards high. It has 
an oval Ge. of which the greatest axis is nearly forty 
feet long. A modern traveller mentions an anuent 
fortress called Huikhay, situated not far from the 
town of Jauja in Peru, which evinces a great degree 
of military architecture, but it is rapidly going to de- 
cay. The antient Peruvian monuments are not, like 
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those of Central America, distinguished by sculpture 
and rich ornaments, but by solidity and simplicity, as 
is proved by the great road of the Incas, running from 
Quito to Cuzco and farther southward, and by the 
massy stone buildings which are dispersed over the 
mountainous countries enclosed by the ranges of the 
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Andes. There are also the ruins of some destroyed 
towns in the lower country along the Pacific, but the 
are in such a state that no traveller has thought it 
worth his while to give us a description of them. 
Neither in Brazil nor in Paraguay and the states of La 
Plata have antient monuments been discovered. 
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(East Basham Mall.) 


EAST BASHAM HALL, NORFOLK. 


Tue richly decorated structures of the Tudor period 
afford, perhaps, the choicest examples of the ornamented 
domestic architecture of England. The policy of the 
Tudors led them to discourage every attempt to render 
the houses of their subjects warlike either in reality or 
in appearance. ry | instead of “castellated 
mansions,” such as that at Herstmonceaux, which we 
have recently described, more peaceful-looking edifices 
were raised, whose picturesqueness was owing rather 
to their more varied outline, and richness of detai!, than 
to the battlements and towers which formed so impor- 
tant a part of the older piles. Brick was now the chief 
materia] used in the construction of the mansion of the 
noble, or of the wealthy country gentleman; and to 
this material was given a degree of beauty that has not 
since been rivalled. The bricks were shaped in moulds 
of various forms, and sometimes they were carved 
when placed in their proper situation. Of these en- 
riched brick structures several remain, more or less 
perfect ; the finest, perhaps, of the earlier ones is that 
at East Basham in Norfolk, a county extremely rich in 
manorial and baronial residences. 

East Basham Hall is situated about four miles north 
of Fakenham, between that town and Walsingham. 
It was the manor-house of Wolterton in East Basham, 
and is sometimes called Wolterton Hall, though East 
Basham Hall is its more common appellation. The 
manor of Wolterton is mentioned in ‘ Domesday-Book’ 
as belonging to one Reiner, probably, says Blomefield 
(‘Hist of Norfolk’), Reiner de Grancourt, a follower of 
the Conqueror, who had much land granted to him in 
these parts. The manor several times changed owners, 
until in the 13th of Henry VI. it became the property of 
John Wode, in whose family it continued till the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry VIIJ., when it passed into 








the possession of Sir Henry Fermor, who married 
Margaret, the widow of John Wode, his son Roger 
Wode dying without issue. 

This Sir Henry Fermor is thought by Blomefield to 
have built the mansion, but it appears from the charac- 
ter of the architecture on the south side, and the occur- 
rence of the arms of Henry VII. over the gateway and 
elsewhere, that it was begun before his time. There 
can be little doubt indeed that it was commenced in 
the reign of Henry VII., probably towards the close of 
it,and completed in that of his successor. Repton, in 
Brayley’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities,’ fixes the date of its 
erection at 1490-1540, which is probably correct; the 
bay window in the hall bore the date 1538. The build- 
ing is quadrangular, enclosing a court-yard, and has 
been of Jarge size. On the south side the entrance is 
by an elaborately ornamented gatehouse (represented 
with a portion of the south front in the engraving), 
which, like the rest of the building, is of brick, with 
stone dressings. The gateway is a handsome specimen 
of the architecture of the later English or perpendicular 
style. In the earlier domestic edifices the style of archi- 
tectufe was quite distinct from that adopted in ecclesi- 
astica] structures, but after the uses of defensive works 
had ceased, the architects borrowed much of their 
ornament from the churches, and although there was 
still a‘wide distinction between them, yet in the form 
of the arches of the windows and doorways there was 
a much greater approximation than formerly. This 
doorway closely resembles many of those belonging to 
the chapels and churches of this time. The arch is 
enclosed within a label, and the spandrels are filled 
with shields on which have been the family arms. 
Over the arch are vestiges of the arms of Henry VII, 
with his supporters the oe and griffin; the 
portcullis, so common in his buildings, is on each side 
above the supporters, and is also, together with the 
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rose, iis other emblem, pleniifully distributed about 
other parts of the building. Those portions of the 
edifice appropriated to the residence are not Jess 
beautiful than the gatehouse, and are much embel- 
lished, shields of arms and other decorations being 
everywhere lavishly displayed. Of the beauty and 
splendour of the older portion of the building the en- 
graving will convey soiwe notion ; the later part is not 
less adorned. In these brick mansions the chimney- 
shafts were made prominent features, by their being 
constructed of large size, much ornamented, and 
grouped together. A very handsome stack of ten 
chimneys is shown in the engraving, and others of 
different form and differently enriched occur in other 
parts of the edifice, The gateway on the opposite side, 
and which directly faces that above described, is of a 
later date, having been built by Sir Henry Fermor in 
the reign of Henry VIII.: it is even more elaborately 
decorated than the other. Henry's arms are over the 
gateway, and on the sides are shields of the Fermor 
arms; on each side of the entrance archway was “a 
wild man, or giant, as janitor, armed with a club.” 
These figures were carved in brick, but only slight 
fragments of them remain now. 

Where uninjured by man, the carved brickwork is 
still sharp and perfect, but little however is so left. 
The house is quite a ruin; the lodge-gate and a few of 
the rooms on the north side are used as a farm-house. 
Of the internal splendour there are few traces; the 
windows were originally filled with stained glass, and 
a good deal of it remained in Blomefield’s time, but all 
or nearly all is gone now. The great hall and other 
principal rooms were no doubt on a scale of splendour 
correspondent to that of the exterior portions remain- 
ing, and often witnessed those joyous festivities with 
which we are accustomed to associate such rooms. 
But all has long been otherwise, though the date when 
it fell into disuse as a residence does not exactly ap- 

ar. It has however long been a ruin, and part of the 
arm-buildings are said to have been constructed out 
of its materials. The house is quite devoid of histori- 
cal interest; nor have its owners acquired a place in 
other than local record. Its interest arises from its 
being so beautiful a specimen of the manor-house of 
an old English gentleman of the highest class. 





DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENTS. 
[Abridged from ‘ The Political Dictionary."} 

Tue combination for a common object, succeeded by 
a division of employments, pervades every process of 
human industry, and increases in variety and com- 
plexity with the growth of civilization. One of the 
earliest forms of industry is that of fishing, and none, 

rhaps, exemplifies more aptly the mode in which 
abour is necessarily applied to the purposes of life. 
A man desirous of building a fishing-boat may cut 
down a tree, without any assistance from others, and 
may even hew it into shape: but if it be larger than a 
mere canoe he cannot, by his own strength, remove it 
from the spot on which the tree had fallen, and launch 
it upon the sea. To effect this, others must combine 
their strength with his. To manage a boat the labour 
of more than one man is ordinarily required, and the 
larger the boat the greater must be the number who 
combine to navigate it. If they paddle or row it, their 
Jabour is simply combined for one purpose and in one 
manner, except that one, instead of rowing, may pro- 
bably steer the boat. As the art of navigation im- 
proves and its objects become multiplied, in addition to 
a more extensive combination of men in pursuit of the 
same objects, a diversity of employments ensues. In 
a deep sea-fishery, some attend to the nets, others to 
the sails; and on their return to land, some arrange 
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the nets to dry and repair them, while others are en- 
gaged in disposing of the fish. 

As labour is the lot of man, it is desirable that his 
labour should be as productive as possible, in order 
that the sum of his enjoyments should exceed that. of 
his endurance. This result is attained by several men 
combining their Jabour for one object, and pursuing 
different employments for their reciprocal] benefit, in- 
stead of each man labouring independently for himself 
and employing himself in the same manner as all 
other men. A division of employments, therefore, is 
not only a natural incident of labour, but is an im- 

ortant auxiliary of human oe The means 
by which it adds to the efficacy of labour are described 
by Adam Smith to be—Ist, an “increase of dexterity 
in every particular workman ;” 2ndly, “the saving of 
the time which is commonly lost in passing from one 
species of work to another ;” and, 3rdly, “the inven- 
tion of a great number of machines which facilitate 
and abridge labour, and enable one man to do the 
work of many ;” to which may be added, 4thly, the 
separation which it causes between labour and the 
direction of labour ; 5Sthly, the power which it gives of 
using machinery effectually, when invented; 6thly, 
the opportunities of exchange which it affords and the 
means of availing ourselves of the enioyments arising 
from the natural capabilities of the soil, climate, situa- 
tion, or mineral productions of different parts of the 
world, and of the peculiar aptitude of their inhabitants 
for various kinds of industry. 

1. The superior dexterity of workmen engaged ex- 
clusively in one occupation is universally known. 
“Use is second nature,” and when a man-~has been 
long accustomed to a particular employment, not only 
has he acquired great dexterity, but his mind appears 
to be endowed with faculties specially adapted to his 
business. The jockey seems to have been born for 
the saddle; the sailor for the ship: both are active, 
intelligent, dexterous: but fancy their occupations 
exchanged or combined! the sailor in the saddle, the 
jockey at the helm; or both alternately riding the 
favourite horse at Newmarket and furling the top- 
gallants of a three-decker at Spithead! The constant 
exercise of the faculties in any act or business gives 
them an aptitude for it, which to others is a matter of 
astonishment. The eye and the hand perform their 
Offices with such precision and rapidity, that their 
work seems spontaneous, as it were, and independent 
of the will of the workman. Without deliberation, 
almost without care, the business is done; and done 
better than others could do it with the greatest pains. 
All processes of art and manufacture, and the daily 
experience of all men, confirm this statement as an 
unquestionable fact. The advantages of peculiar 
skill are that men can work better and faster, that the 
products of their labour are more valuable and more 
abundant, and that their contributions to the general 
stock of the world’s enjoyments are multiplied. By 
following out these advantages through all their rela- 
tions, they will be found to be the primary source of 
wealth; and, in a moral point of view, the main cause 
of social progress and of the development of the highest 
faculties of man. 

2. “The saving of time which is commonly Jost in 
passing from one species of work to another” enables 
a man who is constantly engaged in one process to per- 
form more work than he would have been cole to get 
through in the course of a day, if he had been re- 
quired to change his employment. For this reason, as 
well as on account of his skill, a division of employ- 
ments makes his labour more productive. 

3. The invention of tools and machinery is the most 
effective auxiliary of labour, and it is necessarily pro- 
moted by a division of employments. ‘Those who are 
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constantly attending to one business or description of 
labour must become best acquainted with its require- 
ments—their observation and experience are concen- 
trated upon it—their interest urges them to facilitate 
their own exertions. How many inventions are due to 
workmen employed in manual labour the history of 
the steam-engine and of the cotton manufacture will 
furnish examples: but it is not in the case of work- 
men alone that division of employments facilitates in- 
vention. Their employers also have their whole minds 
bent upon improving their business; and amidst the 
multiplication of trades arise engineers and machinists, 
whose sole business it is to construct, improve, and 
invent machinery, aided by all the lights of theoretical 
science. And this leads us to the fourth advantage of 
a division of employments. 

4. If all men were doing the same thing, and work- 
ing for themselves unaided by others, their condition 
would never be improved ; but by following particular 
occupations, those who exert most skill and industry 
produce more than they require for their own subsist- 
ence, and reserve a fund for the employment of others. 
And thus there grows up from the midst of the people 
a class of employers who direct the labour of others. 
Until labour is so directed and maintained by the pre- 
vjous accumulation of capital, it is comparatively in- 
effectual; and while a division of employments is a 
powerful agent in producing capital, the latter, in its 
turn, facilitates a further subdivision. Without it, 
indeed, a system of division can only be carried out 
imperfectly and to a very small extent. The growth 
of vapital also gives to many men the glorious privi- 
lege of leisure, exempts them from the necessity of 
labour, and leaves them free to study, to reflect, to ob- 
serve, to reason and investigate. From this class arise 
men of science and of letters—philosophers, statesmen, 
historians, poets. And even with these the apportion- 
ment of a peculiar province gives power to their 
minds, and expands their knowledge. Their natural 
talents are developed, and their aptitude for particular 
pursuits becomes as conspicuous in intellectual industry 
as that of other men in manual operations. 

5. Adain Smith speaks of the importance of a divi- 
sion of employments as leading to the invention of 
machinery, but passes over its utility in using machi- 
nery effectually, when invented. Every part of a large 
machine requires workmen whose sole business it is to 
work in unison with its peculiar movement. So dis- 
tinct are these various processes—so diverse their cha- 
racter—that in all Jarge manufactures there is an ex- 
tensive vocabulary of names by which operatives work- 
ing in the very same factory are distinguished.* With- 
out such a subdivision of peculiar employments the 
most ingenious machinery would be useless: and thus 
while machinery multiplies distinct operations of labour, 
they are, in their turn, essential to its efficacy. 

6. Adam Smith assigns the origin of a division of 
employments to the “ trucking disposition” of mankind 
—+to their “ propensity to truck, barter, and exchange 
one thing’ for another” (book i. ch. ii.). This love of 
barter, however, is only a secondary cause: men have 
no natural taste for it; but use it as a means of obtain- 
ing the various objects which they desire. If they 
could obtain them without the trouble of barter, they 
would unquestionably not follow barter as an amuse- 
ment, any more than they would work if they could 
get what they wanted without labour. So far, then, 


from the trucking disposition of men being the cause 
of a division of employments, it would appear that a 

* A curious example will be found in the glossary annexed to 
the ‘ Report of the Commission on Frame-Work Knitters,’ 1815 : 
and numerous others in the Occupation Abstract of the Census 
Commissiovers—counties of Lancaster, Leicester, West Riding 
of Yorkshire, &c, 
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division of employments is rather the proximate cause 
of commerce. For if all men worked in the same 
manner and produced the same things, there would be 
nothing to exchange: but as soon as men learn to de- 
vote themselves to the production of one commodity, 
the whole of which they cannot consume, they must 
exchange the produce of their labour with others, who 
have been producing objects which they desire to pos- 
sess. This is an intelligible origin of barter and com- 
merce—consistent with the natural propensities of 
mankind, and not requiring for its support the strained 
hypothesis that men have an innate disposition to truck. 
But a division of employments, like barter, is itself but 
a secondary cause; and both alike must ultimately be 
referred to the one original cause of all forms of in- 
dustry—the desire of mankind to possess various en- 
joyments which are only to be gained by labour. 

Having thus hastily enumerated the several ways in 
which a division of employments adds to the efficacy of 
human labour, and increases the enjoyments of men, let 
us inquire in what manner it is restrained and limited, 
It may be collected from several of the preceding re- 
marks, that the power of distributing men into parti- 
cular employments must be limited by the extent of 
the market in which the produce of their Jabour may 
be exchanged. When there are no means of exchang- 
ing, men must provide everything for themselves that 
they require ; and there is no further division of em- 
ployments than that which necessarily takes place in 
families, and in the most simple forms of industry. So 
in every degree in which the situation and circum- 
stances of men give facilities of exchange, do particular 
employments become assigned to individuals. A vil- 
lage draper sells all kinds of drapery, together with 
hats, shoes, coats, smock-frocks : nay, in some villages 
there is but one shop, in which nearly every kind of 
trade is carried on. In a populous city, on the other 
hand, trades are almost indefinitely subdivided. And 
why is this? Solely because of the extent of the mar- 
ket. In the one case, if a man sold nothing but hats, 
he could not gain a livelihood, and therefore he sells 
coats, smock-frocks, shoes, and all kinds of drapery— 
everything, in fact, which the people round about him 
are likely to buy. In the other case, there is so large 
a demand for hats, that a man can gain a better liveli- 
hood by the exclusive sale of them, than by a hetero- 
geneous trade like that of the village shopkeeper. 

But while, by means of exchange, employments are 
thus subdivided, the labour of many men is most effi- 
ciently combined in producing particular results. ‘The 
combinations of industry for one object are often truly 
wonderful, while the employments of those who are 
really co-operating with one another are so distinct, 
that they are wholly unconscious of any combination 
at all; nor is their combination at once perceptible to 
others. If you ask a man “ who made his coat ?”"—he 
will naturally answer “his tailor.” But ask him to 
enumerate the persons who had contributed to its pro- 
duction, and he will pause Jong before he attempts any 
answer, however incomplete. He will be reminded of 
the grazier, the shepherd, the wool-salesman, the 
various workmen in the cloth factory—the button- 
makers, the manufacturers of silk, and thread, and 
needles; but still the catalogue will be imperfect. Ii 
producing the raw materials, and in conveying, selling, 
and manufacturing them, the diversity of occupations 
is extraordinarily great. Each man attends to his own 
business, and scarcely thinks of its relations to the 
business of other onl; and yet all are co-operating in 
the most effectual.manner, for the most perfect and eco- 
nomical manufacture of this finished work of varied art. 

It has been urged as an objection to an extended 
division of employments, that it unfits men for any 
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change of business which altered circumstances may 
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require; and that, on that account, great misery is 
caused when the demand for any particular kind of 
labour is reduced. Of this ition the hand-loom 
weavers of England and Scotland are a familiar ex- 
ample, who are said to have been thrown out of em- 
payeem by the extension of machinery. That they 
nave been reduced to great distress is certain, but in 
their employment there was nothing to unfit” them 
from engaging in power-loom weaving. On the con- 
trary, the transition from one re a to the other 
would have been perfectly natural; but they preferred 
their independent life to the discipline of a factory, and 
for that and other reasons persisted in continuing in 
their old trade. In the mean time thousands of agri- 
cultural labourers and their families, whose occupations 
had been totally dissimilar, flocked into the manufac- 
turing districts, and readily learned their new business. 
This example, therefore, instead of sustaining the 
objection, proves that a division of employments does 
not disable men, so much as might be expected, from 
transferring their labour to other departments of in- 
dustry, whenever a sufficient inducement attracts them. 
But any interruption or change in the ordinary course 
of industry is necessarily productive of temporary 
suffering to the working classes, from whatever cause 
it may arise; and an alteration in the forms of apply- 
ing labour is but one out of many such causes. Yet 
much as this evil must be deplored, it isa satisfaction to 
know that it is only occasional, temporary, and partiai 
in its operation, while the permanent welfare of man- 
kind is promoted by all those means which render 
industry most productive and multiply the sources of 
human enjoyment. 

Another objection to a minute subdivision of em- 
ployments is, that it reduces-vast masses of men to the 
condition of organized machines, uses them like tools, 
and uses them as such merely because machines have 
not yet been invented to do their work. From these 
facts, which are, to a certain extent, undeniable, it is 
inferred that the moral] and intellectual character of 
men is degraded. This inference, however, is not sup- 
sorted by experience. Agricultural employments are 
ed subdivided than trades and manufactures, but no 
one will contend that the farm labourer is ordinarily 
more intelligent than the operative, nor that his morals 
are decidedly superior. In comparing their relative 
condition, we shall be Jed into error if we confine our 
attention to the influence of a division of employments. 
In the lower departments of labour the work is rarely 
of a kind to enlarge the understanding, whether it con- 
sists of a combination of several occupations or cf one 
only, and in either case the greater part of a man’s 
time is engaged in his daily work. It is, therefore, to 
the circumstances by which he is surrounded, rather 
than to the nature of his work itself, that we must 
generally refer his condition. In thinly peopled coun- 
tries there can be comparatively little division of em- 
ployments; and in populous cities the principle of 
division, for reasons already explained, is carried very 
far. In the one case the intercourse of persons with 
each other is very confined, and is enlivened with 
scarcely any variety; in the other case persons are 
crowded together and brought into continual inter- 
course. These opposite circumstances produce dif- 
ferent results for good and for evil. The intelligence 
of mankind is unquestionably increased by extended 
intercourse with one another; their morals, at the same 
time, are more liable to corruption. In large cities 
they are exposed to more temptations—they are under 
nae dR: ag ved and, ge! bag ew A bes oo ba 
ve , higher wages, which enable them to indulge 
their ok nsities more freely. Much of the intel. 
lectual, ity of rural and town —— might 
be removal by an efficient system of education, by 
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which men would be better qualified to observe and 
reflect upon the objects by which they may be sur- 
rounded. And great would be the moral influence 
of education in rendering high wages innocuous, by 
offering liberal sources of recreation to the operative 
more attractive than the temptations of vice. 

_ But to all objections it may be answered that a di- 
vision of employments is an imperative Jaw of ciyiliza- 
tion. So ng abe is the necessity of a combination 
of labour with a distribution of distinct employments 
for the production of wealth, that Mr. Wakefield has 
ingeniously ascribed to it the origin of slavery in coun- 
tries where labour has not been accessible by means of 
wages. (See Note to Adam Smith, book i. ch. i.) 
Where land is abundant, families naturally scatter 
themselves over it, and provide for themselves nearly 
all that they want. More than they want they do not 
produce, as there is no market; and the growth of 
capital, under such circumstances, is impossible. One 
man has no inducement to offer to another for his 
labour; and thus the strongest men, with dominant 
wills, finding the necessity of combined industry for 
any extensive production, wage war upon their weaker 
neighbours and compel them to work by force. But 
where Jand becomes scarce and dear, men are forced 
into other employments distinct from agriculture; 
capital grows, wages are offered as an inducement to 
work, and the more wealthy and populous a country 
becomes, the more extensive must be the distribution 
of separate employments. To object to a division of 
employments, therefore, is no less than to object to 
civilization altogether, for the two conditions are in- 
separable. It is deeply to be lamented that many 
evils have hitherto clung to the progress of civiliza- 
tion which are not its necessary accompaniments. 
Many of them may be referred to the slow growth of 
political science, and might be corrected by the appli- 
cation of sound lee snes of government; many may 
be attributed to the neglect of the religious and moral 
culture of an increasing population; but short indeed 
must be the sight of any man who would seek to cor- 
rect them by applying to a civilized state the rude 
expedients of barbarism. 


Mode of Assessing Land.—In the Punjab Mr, Moorcroft met 
with a collector of the revenue who had formerly been the chief 
financial minister of the late Ranjet Singh. The collector “had 
lately introduced a new principle of rating the annual col- 
lections, which, without diminishing the amount, was likely to 
be satisfactory to the peasantry; this was by a rough analysis 
of the soil. A given quantity of the earth was into a fine 
muslin sieve, and washed with water until all mould was 
carried through and nothing but the sand left, and, according to 
its proportions to the whole, a deduction was made from the 
assessment, Four rupees for two bijahs was the fixed rate for 
rich soil, three if it contained one-fourth of sand, two if it had a 
half, and one where the saud was three-fourths of the quantity. 
The genera] character of the soil of the Punjab, composed chiefly 
of mould and sand, renders this mode of appreciating its assess- 
ment more correct than might be supposed, and it was at any 
rate preferable to the old plan of assessing the land according to 
the estimated o:it-turn of the standing crops.”—AMooreroft and 
Trebeck’s Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, &e. 


German Watckmen.—There is one great nuisance in these 
German towns—-the watchman. His habitat here isin the old 
tower of Granus, opposite my window, where jt is his duty to 
look out for fires and ring the alarm bell; and to proye that he 
is awake, at least once an hour, he takes pp ibe time of night 
from the clocks, and blows it upon bis cowhorn; and again, a 
second time, to prevent mistakes, ing out the notes like an 
old owl, as he is, longer and longer in repetition, as if he took a 
wicked pleasure in having as many companions in his watchful- 
ness as possible. The small hours are a bore to this fellow: but 
he dwells 
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